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was Sunday and some objected, she had insisted on her house-
hold going to the fair at Abingdon. Apparently, neglect and the
scandalous stories current about her husband and the Queen had
preyed upon her mind until at last, for all her prayers, despera-
tion had mastered her.

Rumour had been prophesying murder too long for contem-
poraries to think anything else. Thomas Lever, the Rector of
Coventry, wrote to two councillors on 17 September of the
rautterings in his neighbourhood, urging that the truth should
be earnestly searched out. To Elizabeth's ambassadors the news
came as a thunderbolt. They had been ill enough at ease already
in the face of unrestrained gossip; and their mistress seemed
now to be on the edge of the abyss. The tragedy eso passionethx
my heart/ wrote Randolph from Scotland, 'that no grief ever I
felt was like unto it/ Throckmorton in France wished himself
dead. People, he declared, were saying things 'which every hair
of my head stareth at and my ears glow to hear *.c One laugheth
at us, another threateneth, another revileth the Queen. Some let
not to say " What religion is this, that a subject shall kill his wife,
and the Prince not only bear withal but marry with him?"' All
he could do was to pray God that this cruel hap might not be
the messenger of a further disaster, namely, the marriage of
Elizabeth and Dudley.

As for Elizabeth, discretion was her last thought. She be-
lieved completely in Dudley's innocence. Even if she had not
been so fond of him, it is probable that pride, courage, and
loyalty would have revolted at the idea of letting his enemies
drive him from Court and favour, as a result of the tragedy.
Actually she wanted to marry him, imagining that she could
best satisfy English humour by marrying a subject; and it was
hard to bring herself to recognize that the scandal attaching to
the death of Amy Robsart, coupled with the jealousy of her
councillors and nobility, made the one marriage that appealed
to her impossible. There were few as wise and tolerant as the
Earl of Susses who wrote to Cecil in October suggesting that
it would be best to let her follow her affections, since if she chose
a man at sight of whom her whole being was suffused with